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SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY AND ITS PLACE IN 
COLONIAL STUDIES 


E. W. GILBERT anp R. W. STEEL 


§ ise PAPER is concerned with two distinct topics, first, the meaning and 
content of social geography, and second, the application of this subject to 
the study of the British Colonial Empire. It is the view of the writers that 
work in social geography should form an essential part of any programme of 
research into the problems of the colonies. 

Social geography has four main branches. In the first place it is concerned 
with the distribution of population over the earth’s surface, and maps of the 
density and distribution of population are the principal tools of the social geo- 
grapher. Secondly, the distribution and form of rural settlements, that is of 
villages, hamlets, farms, and scattered dwellings, must be considered. The 
third branch of the subject is the geographical study of towns and cities, or 
“urban geography” as it is sometimes called, and the increasing urbaniza- 
tion of society gives special significance to this branch at the present time. 
The term “social geography” appeared on g August 1943, at the head of a few 
paragraphs in The Times, describing a regional survey of the city of Hull. 
Lastly, the distribution of social groups and their “‘way of life” in different 
environments must be studied, including a geographical analysis of the hous- 
ing, health, and conditions of labour of different communities. It is obvious 
that social geography here overlaps considerably with other social studies 
including social medicine. 

There is no doubt that social geography has been obscured and sometimes 
neglected because it has been generally subordinated to economic geography, 
which is primarily concerned with agricultural and industrial production, 
commerce, and communications. Economic geography has such obvious 
utility, and its material is so readily available, that it has pushed social geo- 
graphy into the background. An American geographer, Professor Richard 
Hartshorne, has gone so far as to say that “geographers are justified in regard- 
ing human, or cultural geography very largely in terms of economic geo- 
graphy,” ! while two British writers have asserted, perhaps somewhat unfairly, 
that economic geography is “‘the only aspect of geography in which Britain can 
claim distinction.” 7 Professor P. M. Roxby on the other hand has rightly 
observed that “‘we run the risk of losing the unity and cultural value of geo- 
graphy if we overstress the purely economic aspects, and make, for example, 
the distribution, actual and potential, of products and manufactures the 
supreme objective.” 3 

The increasing predominance of economics in academic thought has 
affected history as well as geography. Professor E. L. Woodward of Oxford 


1 Richard Hartshorne, Ann. Ass. Am. Geog. 29 (1939) 576. 
2R. E. Dickinson and O. J. R. Howarth, “The making of geography’ (1933), p. 215. 
3 P. M. Roxby, ““The scope and aims of human geography,” Scottish Geogr. Mag. 46 


(1930) 285. 
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recently commented on this development in the following words: “So vast 
and impressive is this kingdom, or, shall I say, this republic of the economists, 
that historians, in particular, sometimes have to defend their own territory 
from becoming a kind of protectorate subject to the higher control of the 
economists, and to point out that of late years the attempt to explain all 
political action in terms of economic motives has preoccupied and distorted 
historical enquiry not much less than the search for the philosopher’s stone 
distracted scientific thought in the Middle Ages.” ! Similarly, the explanation 
of all the geographical facts of human ecology purely in terms of economic 
motives has dominated geographical research, and has led to the neglect of 
both social and political geography. This neglect is particularly apparent in 
geographical studies of colonial territories. 

In recent years British official policy has become increasingly concerned 
with the social aspects of life in colonial territories. ‘The older view was that 
social welfare would automatically follow economic development. The new 
policy seeks to improve the social conditions of the native peoples by direct 
action as well as to develop economic potentialities. This change is clearly 
seen in the Acts of Parliament of 1929 and of 1940. In 1929 a Colonial 
Development Fund was established by Parliament to finance schemes for 
economic development in the colonies. The object of the Fund was “‘to pro- 
mote commerce with, or industry in, the United Kingdom,” and this aim 
was to be achieved by assisting the development of agriculture and industry 
in the colonies. Thus in 1929 the emphasis throughout was on material 
development. 

In 1940 the whole position was changed by the passing of a new Develop- 
ment and Welfare Act. The ‘Statement of policy on colonial development and 
welfare’ of 1940 (Cmd. 6175), on which the Act was based, declared that in 
future the Colonial Development Fund would be “available not only for 
schemes involving capital expenditure necessary for Colonial development in 
the widest sense but also for helping to meet recurrent expenditure in the 
colonies on certain services such as agriculture, education, health, and 
housing.” ‘Thus, while emphasis was still laid on improving the economic 
position of the colonies, the new policy asserted the necessity for certain 
minimum standards of health, housing, and education, even if the colonies 
could not pay for them by their own efforts. 

Both the ‘Statement of Policy’ and the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Act of 1940 made increased provision for expenditure on colonial research, 
up to a maximum of {£500,000 a year. The Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare Act of 1945 has further increased this amount to £1,000,000 in any 
financial year. A Colonial Research Committee, set up in 1942 to advise on 
the expenditure of the funds provided for research and to coordinate all 
research in colonial studies, issued a ‘Progress Report 1942-1943’ (Cmd. 6486, 
1943). In a list of eight “fields of research,”’ which are given in this report, 
geography as such is not included. The report certainly includes topo- 
graphical and geodetic surveys, but even under the heading “‘the social 
sciences,”’ it does not mention geography of any kind, economic, political, or 


t FE. L. Woodward, ““The study of international relations at a University” (1945); an 
inaugural lecture delivered before the University of Oxford, p. 5. 
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social. In considering the social sciences, the report states that the committee 
had sought the advice of “‘a number of groups of experts in particular 
spheres.”’ The subjects named under this head are “linguistics; demography, 
anthropology, and social surveys ; economics ; systems of colonial law; colonial 
administration; education and psychology” (Cmd. 6486, p. 17). No branch of 
geography is included in this list. The second annual report of the Colonial 
Research Committee is contained in a paper called ‘Colonial Research 
1944-45’ (Cmd. 6663, 1945), which also includes the first annual report of 
the Colonial Social Science Research Council. The latter body was con- 
stituted in June 1944, to advise the Secretary of State on matters relating to 
research in the social sciences, and is said to represent the main branches of 
these sciences, including “anthropology, demography, economics, education, 
law, linguistics, political science and administration, psychology and soci- 
ology’ (Cmd. 6663, p. 26). Geography is again omitted and is presumably 
not regarded by the Colonial Social Science Research Council as a main 
branch of social science. In view of the fact that colonial policy is now turned 
so strongly towards the advancement of the social welfare of colonial peoples, 
it is most urgent that there should be more research into the social geography 
of the colonies. The amount of geographical work of this nature which has" 
already been achieved will now be considered in detail, and it will then be 
realized how little has been accomplished and how much still remains to be 
done. 


In British Africa human geography and especially its social aspects have, 
as yet, been applied to the study of colonial problems only on a very limited 
scale, despite the efforts made by a special committee of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science established at Oxford in 1926. This com- 
mittee tried to increase the knowledge of the human geography of inter- 
tropical Africa by obtaining information from officials and others “‘on the 
spot.” Professor P. M. Roxby was chairman of the committee, which pub- 
lished in 1930 a pamphlet called “The human geography of inter-tropical 
Africa. The need for investigation.”’ The pamphlet gave a brief explanation 
of the committee’s aims and reprinted two model essays on the relation of 
African tribes to their environment, those of Pére L. Martrou on the Fang 
and Mr. R. U. Sayce on the Basuto. A questionnaire of nineteen items on 
which information was required was included in the pamphlet and was sent 
to District Officers and others in British colonial territories. ‘The whole 
scheme was strongly supported by Lord Lugard, who urged the need for 
reliable maps showing density of population, the districts occupied by settled 
tribes and by nomads respectively, and differentiating between fertile and 
desert land. —The most comprehensive response came from Northern Rho- 
desia, and in 1934 Professor A. G. Ogilvie, who had acted as secretary of the 
committee, published a paper which mainly consists of a summary of the 
replies received from Northern Rhodesia. 


Lord Lugard, ‘‘Present-day problems in British tropical Africa,” Scottish Geogr. 
Mag. 46 (1930) 129-40. 

2A. G. Ogilvie, ‘Co-operative research in geography: with an African example,” 
Scottish Geogr. Mag. 50 (1934) 353-78. 
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In Lord Hailey’s ‘An African survey’ (1938), a volume of over 1600 pages, 
only the physical aspects of geography are discussed, and these are summarily 
dismissed in a few pages. The disregard shown to geography in this book is 
further indicated by its very inadequate set of maps, and this: neglect is 
typical of much literature about the Colonies. Even when some attention has 
been given to geography, it has invariably been to physical geography or, in a 
few isolated instances, to the economic aspects of human geography. Yet no 
studies are more likely to help in solving the pressing colonial problems of 
to-day than the various branches of social geography outlined above. ‘The 
careful examination of the density and distribution of population, especially 
in relation to the facts of physical environment, should be basic to-the planning 
schemes of all colonial governments. Similarly it is vital that the urban and 
rural patterns of settlement be studied as soon as possible, for these patterns 
are changing, often very rapidly, and Government is usually powerless to help 
or to hinder since it is seldom in possession of the full facts on which con- 
structive policy must be based. Problems of housing, health, and labour also 
require investigation in their geographical as much as in their medical, 
nutritive, sociological, and economic aspects. 

Such material as is available is seldom in a geographical form or capable of 
any ready geographical interpretation. Population statistics, for example, are 
of varying detail and value and are based generally upon administrative areas 
which are apt to change both in size and in name from time to time. The 
statistics are seldom sufficiently full enough to serve as the basis for useful 
deductions without extensive field work: in any case they are generally recog- 
nized as far from accurate and, in most territories, fifteen or twenty years out 
of date.t The censuses which were due in 1941 were nearly all abandoned 
because of the war, and some had not been taken in 1931, because of the 
depression. It is highly significant that, wherever geographical studies of 
population have been undertaken, valuable results, often of a quite unex- 
pected character, have nearly always been forthcoming. Clement Gillman, 
an official who is also a geographer, stresses this utilitarian aspect in his paper 
dealing with the distribution of population in Tanganyika Territory.2 A map 
showing population distribution, he says, is ‘‘not only desirable but essential 
for the better understanding of many regional problems awaiting solution. . . 
No more graphic way could be devised to show that peculiar problems in 
agricultural development, transportation, labor, and administration confront 
the government” of the Territory. The difficulty lies in the fact that ‘‘no 
government department exists for coordination of the geographical raw 
material that the administrative and technical departments amass in the course 
of their routine duties.”’ All colonial governments should command the ser- 
vices of a trained geographer among their officers, one who knows the country 
and who is competent to sift this mass of raw material which is largely useless 
in its present state. Such an officer should, moreover, be freed from other 
duties in order to undertake such investigation. 

The importance of the analysis of population figures is fully recognized in 


t See R. R. Kuczynski, ‘Colonial population’ (1937) passim. 

2 Clement Gillman, ‘“‘A population map of a eangenyiRe Territory,” Geogr. Rev. 26 
(1936) 353-75. 

9 
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the first report of the Colonial Research Committee, to which reference has 
already been made. It states that ‘‘on the human side, ethnographical and 
linguistic surveys are lacking in some areas, and there is a shortage of data on 
social and economic conditions. . . . Accurate vital and census statistics are 
also essential as a basis for many forms of social investigation, and in this field 
much remains to be done. Many of these surveys may well have seemed of 
less urgent importance than direct research into the use of colonial products, 
or an attack on the major tropical diseases, but it is difficult to see how far- 
reaching plans for social and economic development can be made without the 
material which such enquiries can supply” (Cmd. 6486, p. 10). 

Gillman’s work in ‘Tanganyika is an outstanding attempt to elucidate and 
interpret the facts of population distribution in a colonial territory. His study 
revealed, among other things, the paramount importance of water-supply in 
an area such as East Africa; the “distinct interdependence . . . between 
[tsetse] fly density and human population density, particularly where, as is 
true of most Bantu tribes, the bulk of the population are cattle-breeding 
agriculturists”; and the astonishing fact that 62 per cent. of Tanganyika 
Territory is uninhabited. Had the detailed picture of this population map 
been available some years earlier, Gillman believes that some of the railway 
branch lines might have been differently, and more wisely, alined. Complete 
justification for his work and for associated surveys is provided by his claim 
that the resulting maps “‘can help future development by a ‘planning’ based 
on geographical facts rather than on uninformed hopes and aspirations.” ‘The 
colonies are far too full of examples of schemes that were started without 
adequate preliminary geographical and sociological investigation. 

The distribution of population in other parts of East Africa has been 
analysed in two papers by Mr. 8. J. K. Baker, of the School of Geography at 
Liverpool,! and by Dr. F. Dixey, formerly Geologist to the Government of 
Nyasaland and now Director of the Geological Survey of Nigeria.2 But in 
Northern Rhodesia, where acute problems of food supply, housing, and 
labour have arisen from the development of the Copper Belt, there is nothing 
available except the inadequate and incomplete figures of the census of 1931. 
Baker’s general survey of East Africa treats the distribution of population in 
Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika Territory, and the Belgian mandate of Ruanda- 
Urundi against a background of geographical regions rather than that of the 
modern political units. The author emphasizes the difficulties arising from 
the wide variation in the general reliability and in the degree of detail of the 
statistics available. Even in Uganda, ‘‘where the most careful census has been 
made, the figures can lay no claim to absolute accuracy and are not available 
for as small an administrative unit as one might wish.” 3 Nevertheless, on 
the basis of the figures for the saza, the first sub-unit within the administrative 
District, a reasonably good population map has been compiled, and this map, 


1S. J. K. Baker, “The distribution of native population over East Africa,” Africa, 
10 (1937) 37-54; also “The population map of Uganda,” Uganda Journal, I (1934) 
134-44. 

2F. Dixey, ‘““The distribution of population in Nyasaland,” Geogr. Rev. 18 (1928) 
274-90. 

3 Africa, 10 (1937) 44. 
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with crop distribution maps on the same scale, led Baker to note a number of 
significant facts regarding the relationship between population density and 
distribution and the nature and amount of food supply. The establishment 
of such relationships is an urgent need in many districts in Africa in view of 
the widely expressed fear that population is outgrowing the means of subsist- 
ence in certain areas, notably in native reserves. ‘The members of the Kenya 
Land Commission, for example, refer to ‘‘a well-grounded and apparently 
unanimous opinion [held] by all the administrative and agricultural officers of 
the Kikuyu districts, that a state of general congestion such as will result in a 
depression of the standard of life is threatened within thirty years.” ! 

Dr. Dixey’s analysis of the distribution of population in Nyasaland lays 
special emphasis on the question of water supply, ‘“‘which is intimately bound 
up with a number of population problems” 2; among these problems are the 
relief of congested areas, the transference of native villages from areas infested 
with tsetse fly, the extension of native industries, the settlement of labour 
required on European estates, the extension of forest reserves, and the control 
of health. Reference to the country’s main physiographical divisions reveals 
the significant fact that “‘apart from the Shire Highlands, . . . the more densely 
populated areas on the plateaus and scarps largely coincide with the outcrop 
of the graphitic gneiss and crystalline limestone series of the crystalline 
rocks” (p. 280). A similar correlation of physical and human geography in 
other colonial territories would almost certainly emerge from studies carried 
out along the lines followed by Dixey. Miss D. M. Doveton’s ‘Human geo- 
graphy of Swaziland’ (1937) may be quoted as an example. 

For British West Africa, already the scene of an economic, social, and 
political revolution of ever-growing intensity, there are census reports for 
each of the territories concerned, but little else except Dr. R. R. Kuczynski’s 
book, “The Cameroons and Togoland. A demographic study’ (1939), and 
an article by Mr. C. R. Niven, an official of the Nigerian Government, illus- 
trated by a map showing the general distribution of population in Nigeria.3 
The census reports are very full, in particular the four-volume commentary 
on the Nigerian census of 1931 4: even this however is statistical rather than 
interpretative, and is little concerned with the land on which the inhabitants 
of Nigeria, numbering at least twenty millions, must inevitably depend for the 
source of most, if not all, of their food. The Gold Coast census of 1931 led 
to the issue of Mr. A. W. Cardinall’s book, “The Gold Coast, 1931,’ but this 
is more in the nature of a handbook of the territory than an analysis, statistical 
or geographical, of the census returns. For Sierra Leone and the Gambia 
there is nothing except the census reports, though an unpublished dot- 
distribution map of Sierra Leone has been compiled by agricultural officers 


1 ‘Report of the Kenya Land Commission,’ Cmd. 4556 (1934) 143-44. 

2 Geogr. Rev. 18 (1928) 275. 

3C. R. Niven, “Some Nigerian population problems,” Geogr. 7. 85 (1935) 54-58. 
The map of distribution of population in Nigeria contained in this article is reproduced 
in Margery Perham’s ‘Native administration in Nigeria’ (1937), which also includes a 
detailed map of the distribution of population in Kano province. 

4 “Census of Nigeria, 1931’: vol. I, S. M. Jacob, ‘Nigeria’ (1933); II, N. J. Brooke, 
‘Census of the Northern Provinces’ (1933); III, H. B. Cox, ‘Census of the Southern 
Provinces’ (1932); IV, H. N. G. Thompson, ‘Census of Lagos’ (1932). 
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of the colony: similar maps exist no doubt in other colonial territories and 
their publication would be of great value to geographers. 

The study of population in British colonial territories in relation to geo- 
graphical environment has not therefore been pursued very far. The geo- 
graphical study of the cities and towns of these areas has received even less 
attention. The subject of urban geography is almost unknown in British 
Africa, and this is certainly not because African urban areas have no problems. 
The difficulties facing them are in fact acute and pressing. ‘The small amount 
of planning that has been attempted hitherto has been spasmodic and seldom 
related to the geographical background, and has often been confined to the 
administrative and European residential areas. Town planning experts have 
now been appointed in certain territories; for example, a Town Planning 
Adviser was attached to the staff of the Minister Resident in West Africa, and 
plans have now been produced for all the larger towns. Nevertheless one of 
the essentials of successful town planning is the detailed geographical survey 
of built-up areas and their surroundings. In the Ministry of ‘Town and 
Country Planning in Britain geographers have played a leading part, and it is 
to be hoped that they will have a similar opportunity in the colonies. 

There is also a crying need for a series of geographical studies of towns like 
Freetown, Accra, Lagos, Nairobi, and Dar-es-Salaam, to mention only a few, 
comparable with Professor Derwent Whittlesey’s analysis of Kano in Nigeria.? 
First the rural setting of Kano is studied and then its historical origin. ‘The 
topography of the site is discussed in detail and is followed by accounts of 
Kano’s development in the nineteenth century, and the changes of the 
twentieth century, since the British occupation, with the coming of a public 
water-supply and improved means of communication. A map of the utilization 
of the land in Kano in 1936 differentiates the mercantile, administrative, and 
residential areas of the town. Professor Whittlesey has made a similar study 
of Dakar in French West Africa.2 Outside Africa, there is Dr. E. G. H. 
Dobby’s survey of Singapore,3 and mention might also be made of the 
study of Rangoon by Dr. O. H. K. Spate and Mr. L. W. Trueblood, for 
this town, though not strictly a colonial city, has all the characteristics of 
such.4 

The urgency of urban problems in the colonies is stressed by Professor 
W. M. Macmillan both in West Africa 5 and in the West Indies.® In dis- 
cussing Sierra Leone he lays special emphasis on the problem of Freetown 
and district with its Creole population and its serious economic and social 
difficulties. As a profitable first step he suggests ‘‘a very thorough survey to 
clear up the facts about the certainly highly peculiar social conditions in Free- 


1D. Whittlesey, “‘Kano: a Sudanese metropolis,’ Geogr. Rev. 27 (1937) 177-99; 
see also C. R. Niven, ‘‘Kano in 1933,” Geogr. F. 82 (1933) 336-43. 

2D. Whittlesey, ‘‘Dakar and the other Cape Verde settlements,” Geogr. Rev. 31 
(1941) 609-38; see also-C. Morazé,‘‘Dakar,” Ann. de Géographie, 45 (1936) 607-31. 

3 E. H. G. Dobby, “Singapore: town and country,’ Geogr. Rev. 30 (1940) 84-109. 

40.H. K. Spate and L. W. Trueblood, ‘‘Rangoon: a study in urban geography,”’ 
Geogr. Rev. 32 (1942) 56-73. 

5 C. K. Meek, W. M. Macmillan, and E. J. R. Hussey, ‘Europe and West Africa: 
some problems and adjustments’ (1940), the Heath Clark lectures for 1939. 

6 W.M. Macmillan, ‘Warning from the West Indies’ (1936), especially chapter 4. 
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town itself and in the Colony,” 1 and he points out that many of the facts have 
never been recorded and are, in any case, only imperfectly understood. Most 
of the problems outlined by Macmillan would seem to lie within the sphere of 
social geography. Macmillan also pleads for “some straightforward descrip- 
tion”? of the cocoa industry, of which “the most elementary facts are still 
unknown and undiscoverable” (p. 82), though Mr. W. H. Beckett’s study of 
the village of Akokoaso in the Gold Coast has recorded at least some of these 
facts.2 Macmillan suggests that an economic historian rather than an anthro- 
pologist is needed to investigate the “‘social chaos of tribes in the Gold Coast 
Colony” (p. 84). A study of the human geography of Sierra Leone and the 
Gold Coast with special reference to their many current social and economic 
problems might be of even more value. Better still would be a study by a 
team of research workers of the many physical and human factors involved, 
on the lines of the ecological survey of parts of Northern Rhodesia carried out 
by C. G. Trapnell and J. N. Clothier,3 but with most emphasis upon the 
peoples concerned. Dr. Max Gluckman’s study of the ‘Economy of the Central 
Barotse Plain’ (1941) is an example of what can be achieved by a social anthro- 
pologist who approaches his work with an appreciation of the significance of 
geographical factors. Dr. M. Fortes, Head of the Sociological Department 
of the West African Institute of Industries, Arts, and Social Science, has made 
a very strong case for the study in West Africa of human ecology, which he 
defined as “‘the study of the adaptive relationships of human groups to their 
habitats.” 4 In such a study it is clear that anthropology, sociology, economics, 
and geography (particularly social geography) would all have their place. In 
Dr. Fortes’s words ‘‘ecological researchand planning cannot afford to overlook 
the human factor.” Dr. Fortes is at present engaged upon a social survey of 
Ashanti with the assistance of an economist and a geographer. 

The problems of rural areas in the colonies also require geographical investi- 
gation: in fact it is of fundamental importance that in communities that are 
primarily agricultural, the needs and difficulties of the countryside should not 
be subordinated to the demands of the relatively few urban areas. The drift 
to towns and mining areas reacts inevitably upon the social structure, the 
labour supply, and the food productive capacity of the villages. Just as colonial 
policy to-day is concerned as much with social welfare as with economic 
development, so the social as well as the economic aspects of geography need 
consideration in the investigation of the pattern of settlement, of the use of 
the land, and of housing and labour conditions. In studying the movement of 
labour, for example, it is not enough to consider the number and the quality 
of the personnel concerned: it is at least as necessary to know the routes 
_ generally followed by migrant labour, the provision afforded these workers 
in the way of rest-camps and transport facilities, and the social effects resulting 
from the removal from the tribal area of many of the young, able-bodied males 
to distant centres of employment. Major G. St. J. Orde Brown, Labour 

1 Meek, Macmillan, and Hussey, Op. cit., p.'77. 

2W. H. Beckett, ‘Akokoaso: a survey of a Gold Coast village’ (London School of 
Economics, Monographs on Social Anthropology, No. 10, 1944). 

3 C. G. Trapnell and J. N. Clothier, ‘The soils, vegetation, and agricultural system 


of North-western Rhodesia. Report of the Ecological Survey’ (1937). 
4M. Fortes, ‘““Human ecology in West Africa,” ¥. Roy. African Soc. 44 (1945) 27-31. 
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Adviser to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, has stated the nature of 
these problems in general terms in his valuable reports on labour conditions 
in various colonial areas, but few of these problems have as yet been studied 
in any detail. When they are, it would seem that the best investigators would 
be the geographer, with the sociologist and the economist. Similarly the geo- 
grapher, with of course the technical experts, must always be intimately con- 
cerned with housing problems, particularly in areas where the dependence 
upon local supplies of building materials remains very close. The medical 
officer too may benefit from cooperation with the geographer, for there is 
obviously a close connection between nutrition and geography, and it is 
being increasingly recognized that there is a “‘geography of disease.” 2 In 
some areas new rural settlements have been established as part of a general 
policy of improving the health of the people and the Anchau settlement in 
Nigeria is a notable example.3 In this area, after the medical officers had dis- 
covered that one-third of the population had sleeping sickness, and that anti- 
tsetse measures could not be effective because the population was dispersed, 
it was decided to concentrate settlement. The medical officers also suggested 
that a series of distinct settlement areas could be linked together to form a 
tsetse-free corridor from Anchau south-eastwards, 70 miles long and 10 miles 
wide. A survey of the area on the scale of 1 inch to the mile and a detailed 
census were essential preliminaries before sixteen new villages could be built 
on carefully selected sites. ‘The whole scheme is a-valuable example of the 
planning of rural settlement in colonial areas and illustrates at every stage the 
absolute necessity for a careful ecological study of the people and for land 
utilization maps.. Mr. J. H. Mackay has indicated the lines on which surveys 
might be developed in a series of papers on “land planning,” his view of 
which is almost identical with the geographer’s “human geography.” 
Labour conditionsand problems have been little investigated in Africa apart 
from the reports already quoted and certain reports of the International 
Labour Office,4 although various unofficial bodies cooperated a few years ago 
in the study of social conditions in the Copper Belt of Northern Rhodesia.5 
There is also a dearth of detailed material regarding land utilization and 
settlement in colonial Africa with the exception of Professor C. Daryll Forde’s 
study of the people of a Cross River village in southern Nigeria.6 An example 


1The reports by Major G. St. J. Orde Browne include ‘Labour conditions in 
Northern Rhodesia’ (1938), Col. No. 150; ‘Labour conditions in the West Indies’ 
(1939), Cmd. 6070; ‘Labour conditions in West Africa’ (1941), Cmd. 6277; ‘Labour 
conditions in Ceylon, Mauritius, and Malaya’ (1943), Cmd. 6423. 

See R. U. Light, “The progress of medical geography,” Geogr. Rev. 34 (1944) 
636-41. A conference held in New York in 1944 considered the preparation of an atlas 
of diseases: see “‘A proposed atlas of diseases,’’ Geogr. Rev. 34 (1944) 642-52. 

3'T. A. M. Nash, “’The Anchau settlement scheme,’ Farm and Forest, 2 (1941) 76— 
82; and Geogr. F. 101 (1943) 143-44; see also J. H. Mackay, “Perspective inland- 
planning,” Farm and Forest, 5 (1944) 10-16, 99-107, and “‘On the role of regional sur- 
vey in administration and land-planning,” Farm and Forest, 5 (1944) 172-78. 

4 W. Benson, ‘Social policy in dependent territories’ (Internat. Labour Office, 1944). 

5 J. Merle Davis, ‘Modern industry and the African’ (1933). See also John A. Noon, 
‘Labor problems of Africa’ (African Handbooks: 6. Philadelphia, 1944). 

6C. Daryll Forde, ‘‘Land and labour in a Cross River village, southern Nigeria,” 


Geogr. F. 90 (1937) 24-51. 
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of what can be achieved, provided the necessary data are available, is Dr. 
E. G. H. Dobby’s work in Malaya.t The fact that so little attention has been 
paid to types of settlement in colonial areas is partly due to the lack of suitable 
maps. Dr. Dobby’s studies of Malayan settlement were made possible by the 
existence of a fine series of 1-inch topographical maps, which mark not only 
roads and villages, but plantations, rice-fields, and even ditches and hedges. 
Dr. O. H. K. Spate’s study of settlement patterns in Burma is another 
example of what can be achieved by a detailed geographical examination of 
villages in the tropics.? 


It is now proposed to consider the British West Indies, the geographical 
and historical backgrounds of which are, in certain respects, very different 
from those of British Africa. The negro population of the West Indies was 
originally shipped from Africa to serve as slave labour for the white planters 
who had first colonized the islands. The emancipated slaves now work as 
peasant proprietors or as wage-earners, and there is no tribal society, as in 
Africa, into which unemployed negro workers can be absorbed. 

The British West Indies were the scene of grave discontent in the ’thirties 
of this century. The reasons for this unrest were numerous, but the pressure 
of a rapidly increasing population on the local means of subsistence in a period 
of great depression was a primary cause. Riots of a serious nature took place 
in Jamaica, Trinidad, Barbados, St. Kitts, and other islands between 1934 and 
1938.3 These disturbances were followed by an inquiry into labour con- 
ditions by Major Orde Browne, whose report was published in 1939 (Cmd. 
6070). A Royal Commission was also appointed in August 1938, under the 
chairmanship of the late Lord Moyne “‘to investigate social and economic con- 
ditions” in the West Indies. The Commission reported in December 1939, 
but only its recommendations were published at the time (Cmd. 6174, 1940). 
The full report of the West India Royal Commission (Cmd. 6607, 1945) was 
not published until after the end of the war in Europe, but Lord Moyne him- 
self gave an interesting account of ““The West Indies in 1939” to the Society 
soon after his return (Geogr. F. 96 (1940) 85-92). Shortly after the publication 
of the Commission’s recommendations in 1940 the new colonial policy was 
announced in the ‘Statement of policy on colonial development and welfare,’ 
already described, and this policy was at once applied to the West Indies. 
One of the main recommendations of the Royal Commission was that a 
Comptroller for Development and Welfare in the West Indies be appointed 
to organize large expenditure on social services and economic development. 
In 1940 Sir Frank Stockdale was appointed Comptroller, and in 1943 he 
produced his first report on ‘Development and welfare in the West Indies 
1940-1942’ (Col. No. 184). A second report covering the years 1943-44 was 
published in 1945 (Col. No. 189) and these two documents contain much 


1 E.G. H. Dobby, “‘Settlement patterns in Malaya,”’ Geogr. Rev. 32 (1942) 211-323 
also ‘‘Settlement and land utilization, Malacca,’”’ Geogr. 7. 94 (1939) 466-78. 

2O.H.K. Spate, “‘The Burmese village,’”’ Geogr. Rev. 35 (1945) 523-43. 

3 ‘Papers relating to the disturbances in St. Christopher (St. Kitts) January-February 
1935, Cmd. 4956 (1935); “Trinidad and Tobago disturbances, 1937. Report of Com- 
mission,’ Cmd. 5641 (1938). 
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valuable material for the social geographer. In September 1940 Great Britain 
leased certain bases in the West Indies to the United States. As a result of 
this arrangement a joint organization, the Anglo-American Caribbean Commis- 
sion, was set up in March 1942 “‘for the purpose of encouraging and strength- 
ening social and economic cooperation” between the two countries in the 
West Indies, “primarily with matters pertaining to labour, agriculture, 
housing, health, education, social welfare, finance, economics and related 
subjects.’’ This Commission published a report in 1943.! 

It is therefore clear that the British West Indies have received considerable 
attention in recent years from several official bodies, especially in the matter 
of the planning of social welfare. The islands contain only about two millions 
of the sixty million inhabitants of the British Colonial Empire and their total 
area, some 12,000 square miles, is relatively small. Thus they have formed a 
useful ground for experiments in social policy, which may later be applied to 
the larger units of the Colonial Empire in Africa and elsewhere. 

In view of the interest and activity concerning the social problems of the 
. West Indies, it might be expected that work on the geography and especially 
on the social geography of the islands would have been done. Unfortunately 
there is as yet very little detailed information on these subjects, the few papers 
dealing with the human geography of the islands being almost entirely con- 
cerned with their economic geography.? The available maps of the islands 
are poor and out of date, and the Royal Commission of 1938-39 recommended 
that a topographical survey be made; without such a survey detailed work in 
social geography is especially difficult. 

A general censusof population in the West Indies was last taken in 1921, and 
the statistics, like those in British Africa, are not very satisfactory for geo- 
graphical treatment. Moreover, as the first Stockdale report pointed out, the 
compilation of vital statistics in the islands is very defective (Col. No. 184 
(1943), p- 30). The omission of a general census in 1931 was false economy. 
A detailed census of Jamaica was taken in 1943 and showed that the popula- 
tion of the island was 1,237,391, an increase of 378,945 in the last twenty-two 
years. It is proposed to carry out a general census of the West Indies other 
than Jamaica in 1946. 

As a result of the lack of detailed topographical maps and of adequate recent 
statistics very few geographical studies and maps of the distribution of popula- 
tion have been made. The best existing map of the distribution of population 
in Jamaica was compiled by the American Geographical Society from the 
1921 census and on the 1905 revision of a map originally prepared in 1888. 
This population map was specially drawn in 1926 to illustrate an article by 
W. R. Dunlop in which he compares Queensland with Jamaica, but his com- 


t ‘Report of the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission to the Governments of the 
United States and Great Britain for the years 1942-1943,’ (1943). 

2See for example C. Y. Shepard, ““Economic survey of the cacao industry of 
Trinidad,” Econ. Geogr. 3 (1927) 239-58; also “The sugar industry of the British West 
Indies and British Guiana, with special reference to Trinidad,” Econ. Geogr. 5 (1929) 
149-75; R. H. Whitbeck, “The agricultural geography of Jamaica,” Ann. Ass. Am. 
Geogr. 22 (1932) 13-27; G. Wright, ‘Economic conditions in St. Vincent,” Econ. 
Geogr. 5 (1929 °236-59; O. P. Starkey, ‘The economic geography of Barbados’ 


(1939). 
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mentary on the map is very brief. The distribution of population in relation 
to housing in Jamaica is of special importance. ‘The census, undertaken under 
on ene direction in 1943, classified half of the island’s 322,000 dwellings 

s “bad.” 2 Overcrowding usually accompanies bad housing, and if the 
nee of the census are accepted, considerably more than half of Jamaica’s 
population live in “‘bad’’ dwellings. 

Professor Preston James compiled dot maps of the distribution of the 
whole population and also of East Indians in Trinidad and discussed the two 
maps in relation to the physical and economic geography of the island.3 
Dr. Earl B. Shaw has described the distribution, composition, and decline of 
the population of the three small rugged Virgin Islands of the United States,4 
and similar studies are needed of the numerous small islands of the British 
West Indies. A geographical account of the distribution of population in 
Barbados would be of especial interest, as this island of only 166 square miles 
has a population that was estimated at 193,000 in 1938, but was believed by 
some authorities to be as high as 220,000. This density of population, 1,163 
persons per square mile at the lowest estimate, is extraordinarily high, and is 
the greatest rural density in Central and South America. 

Virtually no work has been carried out in the other branches of social 
geography in the West Indies. There are no detailed studies of rural settle- 
ment nor of urban geography. Geographical work on the towns is especially 
needed, as their growth has been startling and the percentage of urban 
dwellers continues to increase rapidly. In Jamaica the population of Kingston 
and its suburbs was two hundred thousand in 1943, the town having doubled 
in size since 1921, while in Trinidad, Port of Spain has at least eighty thousand 
inhabitants. Kingston and Port of Spain are two of the larger towns in the 
whole Colonial Empire. The other West Indian towns are small, like Bridge- 
town, Barbados, with only fifteen thousand inhabitants, but even there a 
serious slum problem exists (Col. No. 184 (1943), p- 10). 

Major Orde Browne divides the towns of the West Indies into two classes. 
“Firstly,” he says ‘“‘there is the old-established centre, such as Kingston, 
Jamaica, which grew up at a time when little attention was paid to town- 
planning, with streets which are almost always too narrow for modern needs, 
and substantial costly buildings not easily dealt with in any reconstruction 
scheme. Such conditions are usually accompanied by general overbuilding 
and the existence of various quarters more or less approaching slums... . 
Secondly, there is the smaller town which has had the good fortune to be well- 
planned, such as St. John’s in Antigua; good wide streets provide for modern 
conditions and objectionable features are generally confined to overbuilding 
on particular blocks’? (Cmd. 6070 (1939), p. 22). Among the numerous 
measures taken to promote social welfare was the appointment, early in 1944, 
of a Town Planning Adviser to prepare town-planning schemes for the 

™W.R. Dunlop, ‘Queensland and Jamaica. A comparative study in geographical 
economics,” Geogr. Rev. 16 (1926) 548-67. 

2 The Times, 24. May 1945. 

; 3 Preston E. James, “‘A geographic reconnaissance of Trinidad,’ Econ. Geogr. 3 (1927) 

—Iog. 

o Earl B. Shaw, ‘Population adjustments in our Virgin Islands,” Econ. Geogr. 11 
(1935) 267-79. 
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principal towns in the islands. Building methods and the use of local materials 
are being carefully studied. 

There are no general accounts of the people of the British West Indies in 
relation to their geographical environment. Miss Martha W. Beckwith’s 
‘Black roadways’ (1929) is primarily a sociological description of life in 
Jamaica, but contains some useful geographical material. It is worth record- 
ing that on a map prepared to accompany the report on the riots in Trinidad 
in 1937, the main scenes of disturbance are marked on a background of the 
land utilization of the island (Cmd. 5641, 1937). The result is most suggestive 
and is an example of the value of mapping data of this kind. 

In March 1944 a West Indian Conference was held in Barbados. Each 
British colony and each United States territory in the Caribbean area was 
represented. This conference stated that the first serious barrier to compre- 
hensive planning in most of the British Caribbean colonies was the lack of 
topographical contoured maps and recommended the completion of such 
surveys as a matter of urgency.! Further the conference recommended that 
regional planning boards should’ be appointed. Some of the proposals con- 
cerning these boards are of such importance geographically that they are 
worth quoting in full. It was recommended by the committee for the planning 
of public works, that ‘‘each regional board should prepare a detailed planning 
survey of living conditions, applied to maps which show such factors as land 
use, land ownership and value, communications and traffic densities, popula- 
tion densities, overcrowding conditions, structural conditions of buildings, 
public services, and community facilities. A standardized mapping technique 
and a standard planning nomenclature should be adopted throughout the 
area.” It was also recommended by the committee for health protection that 
important remedial measures against tuberculosis were the improvement of 
housing and “‘an attempt by proper planning to control the growth of towns’”’ 
(p. 15). These resolutions are encouraging evidence of a desire to apply geo- 
graphical methods to the solution of social problems, as is the statement in 
the second Stockdale report that land utilization maps have been completed 
for three of the four colonies of the Windward Islands and that those for the 
Leeward Islands are being prepared (Col. No. 189, p. 5). 

Professor T. S. Simey, of Liverpool University, who acted as Social Welfare 
Adviser to Sir Frank Stockdale in 1941-45 has recently emphasized the 
importance of more research into the social geography of the West Indies. 
“Plans for ‘development’,” he writes, ‘can only be formulated and applied 
successfully if they are based on surveys, not only of actual or potential 
economic forces, but also of social and demographic factors—in other words, 
of ‘human geography.’ Except for the material now being produced as a 
result of the taking of the recent census in Jamaica, we have almost nothing 
of the kind to go on at the moment. For instance, proposals are put forward 
from time to time for the building of schools and houses in rural areas which 
are quite unsuitable for cultivation, particularly those which have been 
rendered barren by soil erosion. The preparation of simple maps would show 
such things at a glance, but nothing of the kind has been attempted.” ? 


1 ‘Report of the West Indian Conference,’ Col. No. 187 (1944), p. 13. 
2'T. S. Simey, ““The welfare of the West Indies,’ Geogr. Mag. 18 (1945) 298. 
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Professor Simey adds that “the wise administrator therefore holds himself in 
check at the present time, and begs for the carrying-out of the research work 
on which alone a sound policy can be based.” 


This paper has considered the application of social geography to the British 
territories in Africa and the West Indies, with a few references to Malaya. 
Space does not allow a discussion of the social geography of other parts of the 
Colonial Empire. If it had been possible to review the position in Ceylon and 
the colonies in the Mediterranean and in the Pacific, it would have been found 
that, with but few exceptions, the state of affairs is very similar to that of the 
territories discussed in detail. 

In the dark days of 1940 the British Parliament found time to pass the 
famous Colonial Development and Welfare Act, to promote the social better- 
ment of the peoples of the British Colonial Empire. The statement of policy 
on which the Act was based says that Colonial Governments “‘should enjoy 
a wide latitude in the initiation and execution of policies, the primary purpose 
of which is to promote the prosperity and happiness of the peoples of the 
Colonial Empire.” Happiness as well as the acquisition of wealth is therefore 
accepted as the aim of colonial government. It is accordingly essential that 
the study of social geography, with its emphasis on human happiness, should 
not be subordinated to the study of economic geography, with its emphasis on 
the processes of acquiring wealth. Centuries ago Strabo defined the geo- 
grapher as ‘‘a man who busies himself with the investigation of the art of life, 
that is of happiness.”’ If social geographers take Strabo’s outlook and apply 
it to colonial studies, they will make a valuable contribution towards the ful- 
filment of the ideals of current British colonial policy. 
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